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The Secretary Says: 

In his report on foreign economic policy, Gordon 
Gray offered a definition of our objectives so 
excellent that it received the special approval of 
President Truman. Gray said: 

“The objective of our foreign economic policy 
has been and is to encourage among the nations 
of the free world those economic conditions and 
relationships essential for the development of 
stable democratic societies willing and able to 
defend themselves and raise the living standards 
of their peoples. 


“These objectives are to the benefit of all 
peoples; their national interests are bound up with 
our national interests; our security and well-being 
are clearly connected with their security and well- 
being. Neither we nor they can live alone or 


defend ourselves alone 


“This fundamental unity of interest underlies 
our efforts both to achieve long-term progress and 
also to meet the immediate necessities presented 


by Soviet aggressive designs.” 


The unity for which Gordon Gray argues can be 
attained only if America rises to the height of its 
obligation. We have assumed responsibility for 
the economic restoration of the world, and we must 
live up to that responsibility. We must live up 
to it as a matter of enlightened selfishness, we 
must live up to it as a matter of good faith. 


Whatever it costs within our means to set the 
democratic world on its feet is an expenditure 
required by the urgencies of the hour. We cannot 
hold back without inviting a collapse of civilization 
and the triumph of Communist imperialism. 
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Defense Manpower Major Theme of Legislative Conference 


Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin urged dele- 
vates to the Seventeenth National Conference oa 
Labor Legislation to make every effort to promote 
in the States effective programs to meet manpower 
requirements for the defense emergency. 

The 3-day conference was held in the Depart- 
mental Auditorium, Washington, D. C., November 
20-December 1 and was attended by Governors’ 
representatives from State Labor Departments 
and organized labor. Delegates from 41 States, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and Alaska at- 
tended 

\ message to the conference from President 
Truman was read to the delegates by William L 
Connolly, Director of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Standards, who 


presided during the sessions 


President's Message 


The President said: “You meet at a time when 
manpower for defense production is one of the 
Nation’s most vital needs in our great effort for 
peace against aggression. Never more than now is 
the cooperation of all the people needed for the 
success of that endeavor. That is why the wisdom 
and courageous counsel of Governors’ representa- 
tives at this conference are so hecessary to assure 
the adequacy of Staite labor standards for sus- 
tained production over the long pull. 

“Your ingenuity and experience can help guide 
the States and the Nation in continuing or devel- 
opmge those policies and practices which will speed- 
ily gear our production machine to maximum 
efficiency.” 

The original copy of the President’s message was 
presented by Connolly to Fernando Sierra, Com- 
missioner of the Department of Labor of Puerto 
Rico, in recognition of the outstanding progrem he 
had developed in the territory. 

In making the presentation Connolly pointed to 
Sierra’s leadership under which the Puerto Rico 
Department of Labor has obtained comprehensive 
labor laws: its work in the field of safety, its mi- 
grant worker program, and the formation of the 
Friendship Council to set up work standards for 
the training and development of skilled workers. 
December 1950 
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Secretary Tobin delivered the opening address 
to the conference. 

“Our immediate and foreseeable task,’ he said, 
“Is to expand our defense produc tion as rapidly 
as possible while at the same time maintaining a 
high level of civilian production What we con- 
template is a series of orderly steps proceeding 
from conditions today and tomorrow into circum- 
stances of increasing stringency in the labor mar- 
ket. It will not be easy to expand manpower needs 
for defense production, for the armed forces, and 
for civilian production, and still get the right men 
in the right places at the right time. That is why 
we must try to plan now for future contingencies 
| repeat—we cannot wait for the crisis to be upon 
us.” 

The delegates also heard an address by former 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins who called the 
original National Conference on Labor Legislation 
during her period of office. Miss Perkins, now a 
member of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, reviewed the history of the conference 
from its early begining and stressed the benefits 
that have accrued to American wage earners from 
an exchange of ideas on State labor problems and 


experience, 
Five Committees Report 


Five committees submitted reports to the con- 
ference. They were Committee on Special Prob- 
Anna C 
Benscoter, Illinois, chairman; Committee on Labor 


lems for Women and Young Workers, 


~ Standards and Working Conditions, E. Ml. Wes- 


ton, Washington, chairman; Committee on Indus- 
Health, Edmond M. 


Committee on 


trial Safety and Boggs, 


Virginia, chairman; Training, 
Edwin I. Soule, Louisiana, chairman; Committee 
on Recruitment and Utilization, Perey A. Miller, 
New Jersey, chairman. 

Spirited discussion revolved around a conference 
recommendation for “immediate return to a Fed- 
eral system administration of the public employ- 
ment offices.”” Should such a federalization occur 
the conference strongly recommended continued 
administration of the public employment offices in 


the United States Department of Labor. 





Other conference action: Approved a recom- 
mendation that the minimum wage under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act be increased from 75 cents an 
hour to one dollar an hour and coverage extended 
to employees not now protected by the law. 

Recommended that, for the most effective pool- 
ing of manpower and channeling of the available 
labor supply, one agency be designated and fully 
used, namely, the present public employment 
services 

Recommended that the promotion of apprentice- 


ship and other types of training on the job continue 


to be carried on as in the past on a voluntary basis 
with management and labor and that resort to a 
national service act be avoided at all costs. 
Recommended that steps be taken to provide 
assistance to State labor departments in the field 
of industrial safety. In furtherance of this need it 
was recommended that, to meet the currently 
developing emergency situation the United States 
Department of Labor, through the Bureau of al Soran ey 
Labor Standards, provide upon request where ary 
needed by the States, competent safety technicians aay 
who would be assigned to work under the respec- 
tive labor commissioners and strengthen State 
staffs to meet fully the industrial safety needs of 
the emergency period. Frances Perkins speaks. 


Oscar Ewing, Administrator, Federal Security Agency, addresses conference. Facing camera, left to right, Robert C. Goodwin, 
Director, Office of Defense Manpower, Assistant Secretaries of Labor Ralph Wright and Robert T. Creasey. At right, William 
L. Connolly, Director, Bureau of Labor Standards. 
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Apprentice Rules Apply 
Under Prevailing Wage Acts 


Under prevailing wage statutes the Secre- 


tary of Labor is charged with the responsibility of 


predetermining the wages paid to laborers and 
mechanics—ineluding apprentices—employed on 
Federal construction projects or on construction 
work financed in whole or in part by loans or grants 
from the Federal Government or by mortgages 
guaranteed by the Federal Government. 

These statutes include the Davis-Bacon Act, the 
National Housing Act of 1949, the Housing Act of 
1950, Federal Airport Act, and the Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act. 

In the discharge of this duty, the Secretary of 
Labor must necessarily determine the wage rates 
at which apprentices are employed. Some contrac- 
tors on construction work subject to these acts 
have employed skilled workers who, despite per- 
forming the tasks associated with a particular 
skilled craft, are classified as apprentices for the 
purpose of evading the payment of the prede- 
termined wage rates. Apprentices may only be em- 
ployed on such construction projects at the wages 
predetermined by the Secretary of Labor if they 
are bona fide apprentices, under an apprenticeship 
program registered with a State Apprenticeship 
Council recognized by the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship. If such a State Council does not 
exist, the apprenticeship program must be one 
which is registered with the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship of the United States Department of Labor. 

The Secretary of Labor has delegated to the 
Solicitor the function of predetermining the pre- 
vailing wages for laborers and mechanics employed 
on Federal or fe derally aided construction, 

In making wage predeterminations covering 
Office 
official 


apprentice classifications, the Solicitor’s 


utilizes information available in the 
records of State Apprenticeship Councils or the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship. A national committee, 
composed of representatives of labor and manage- 
ment, advises the Secretary of Labor with respect 
to the development of apprenticeship standards 
and the encouragement of apprentice training by 
American industry. 

field 
offices of the Bureau of Apprenticeship in nearly 


The Department of Labor maintains 


every large city of the United States. Thousands 
of small business firms, not only in the construc- 
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tion industry, but in many others, have availed 
themselves of the technical services offered by 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship in the establish- 
for the 
mechanics 


ment of programs training of future 


craftsmen and needed by industry. 
Nearly a quarter of a million apprentices in the 
building trades, machine-tool trades, service 


trades, and many others lave been registered 
with State Apprenticeship Councils or the Bureau 


of Apprenticeship. 


Alabama Attorney General 
Voids “‘Little Taft-Hartley”’ 

The Attorney General of Alabama has declared 
Act” 


that was enacted in that State last vear, applicable 


unconstitutional the “Little Taft-Hartley 


to Wileox County only. The act was passed in 
July 1949 over the Governor’s veto and was 
approved by referendum on September 13, 1949. 
The act contained many provisions modelled on 
the Federal Taft-Hartley Act, including the unfair 
labor practices for employers and the unfair 
labor practices for unions. 

It was the provision relating to the administra- 
tion of the act upon which the Attorney General in 
a ruling dated July 19, 1950, declared the act 
unconstitutional. The Alabama act provided for 
administration by the Circuit Judge of the county. 
The act gave authority to the Judge to issue 
cease-and-desist orders and to require affirmative 
action when necessary, such as the reinstatement 
also provided that the judge 
State Court for 


of employees. It 
might petition the Supreme 
temporary restraining orders upon issuance of a 
complaint of an unfair labor practice. 

The Attorney General stated that establishing 
the Circuit Judge as an administrative officer 
stripped him of his judicial functions and violated 
sections 42 and 43 of the Alabama Constitution 
those that provide forcomplete separation of powers 
of the legislative, executive, and judicial branches. 

The act contained a provision to the effect that 
if any part of the act be held invalid, the remainder 
of the act shall not be 
does not save the act in this case, according to 
the Attorney “the 


administrative provisions are prerequisite to the 


affected. This provision 
said, 


General, because, he 


act’s operation. The act is meaningless without 


these provisions.” 




















Minors work all day while 
school is in session 


Hundreds of minors under 16 vears of age, 65 
percent of them under 14, and many under 9 vears 
of age, are still working all day in the fields picking 
tomatoes, cotton, and potatoes, er topping onions 
or sugar beets, instead of attending school. 

This was the report from the Department of 
Labor’s Wage and Public Contracts 
Divisions investigations of farms made after school 
opened this fall. The 
were made to determine compliance with the child- 


Hour and 


Divisions’ investigations 
labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
which apply in agriculture only during school hours 
in the school district where the minor resides while 
he is emploved. 

Preliminary reports show that although many 
of the illegally emploved youngsters at work in 
local children were also 
Minors 


under 16, of Spanish-American descent from Texas, 


agriculture are migrants, 
found in the fields during school hours 


worked in large numbers in Ohio and Minnesota, 
and some were also emploved in Colorado. Negroes 
from Florida and Georgia helped in the potato 
fields in New Jersey, and American Indians from 
reservations in South Dakota performed harvest- 
ing operations in Nebraska and Colorado. These 
voungsters travel in family groups and work with 
their parents in the fields. Many of the under-age 
minors also work en farms in their own States. 


Accidents, hazardous work, and long hours were 


Child-Labor 
Violations Continue 
On Nation’s Farms 






















This little girl, on a Minnesota farm, ‘stoops and bends" long 
hours topping plants in an onion field. 


among the items included in investigators’ reports. 
One 11-year-old girl was observed in an onion field 
with blood dripping from her hand which she had 
cut with a large knife she used to cut the tops off 
oniens. One 15-year-old boy acted as relief truck 
driver in the harvesting of potatoes. A 9'5-hour day 
with one-half hour for lunch was not uncommon 
among cotton pickers even for 11 and 13-vear-old 


minors 


Not Enrolled in Schools 


In spite of the efforts of many school officials to 
round up the children when school opened in the 
fall, large numbers of children, especially migrants, 
did not attend school. In one area where investiga- 
tions were made, 200 migrant children of school 
age were reported as not enrolled in the local school. 
In one State a youngster questioned about school 


hours gave this graphic reply, “1 don’t go to school, 
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These minors follow the plows in fields of rich, loamy, black soil, harvesting the onions that in coming months will season the Nation's 


soups, stews, and sauces. 


L picks potatoes instead,’ and another told an 
investigator, “I works when the other kids go to 
school. I pick and bag potatoes.” 

Findings of child-labor investigations in agricul- 
ture show that at the close of che fiscal vear ending 
June 30, 1950, 728 boys and girls under 16 vears of 
age were found working during school hours on 234 
farms. 

Two-thirds (484 
14 vears of age.- Approximately one- 


of the under-age minors were 
less than 
sixth (118) were 9 vears of age or younger. There 
were more minors working who were 12 years old 


than were found in any age group under 14 


Work Throughout U. S. 


The farms where these minors worked 
scattered all over the United States. Although the 


were 


crops harvested on the farms investigated were for 


the most part “stoop” crops on which children 
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Many children like these were found working when they should have been in school. 


have been traditionally used, such as cotton, 


strawberries, beans, blackeve peas, tobacco, 


peppers, sugar beets, potatoes, asparagus, and 
tomatoes, young workers were also employed to 
harvest fruit. 

The occupations at which most of the minors 
worked were picking, piling, shaking, gathering, 
pulling, sorting, and weeding of vegetabies. In 
addition to these, minors also engaged in plowing, 
pegging tobacco, vaccinating chickens, and some 
used sharp knives to cut tops off sugar beets 

The children who were illegally employed were 
born in 27 different States and Mexico. For some 
children no record of their place of birth could be 
of all the 


children under 16 were born in the 5 States of 


obtained. Roughly three-fourths (529 
Texas, Alabama, Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, and 
Arizona. Over one-half (372) were born in Texas 


and Alabama. 


The Department of Labor has recently published 
an interpretative bulletin entitled “Retail or Serv- 
ice Establishment and Related Exemptions” which 
consists of a detailed treatment of the exemptions 
in the Fair Labor Standards Act for such establish- 
The 


guide to employers and employees”’ 


ments. bulletin is intended as “a practical 
in the retail 
trades in determining their status under the act. 
The Fair Labor Standards Act Amendments of 
1949 clarified 


exemption which was originally enacted in section 


the retail or service establishment 
13 (a) (2) of the act. As amended, the exemption is 
now divided into the three separate and distinet 
exemptions set forth in sections 13 (a) (2), (3 
1) of the act. 
The first of these three exe mptions is contained 


and 


in section 13 (a) (2) which exempts “any employee 
emploved by any retail or service establishment 
more than 50 per centum of which establishment’s 
annual dollar volume of sales of goods or services Is 
made within the State in which the establishment 
is located.’ A “retail or service establishment” is 
defined in that section as an “establishment 75 per 
centum of whose annual dollar volume of sales of 
coods or services (or of both) is not for resale and is 
recognized as retail sales or services in the particu- 


lar industry 


Sample Establishments Listed 


According to the bulletin, these requirements of 
the exemption have the effect of exempting em- 
plovees W ho are employed by traditionally regarded 
local retail or service establishments such as: 
grocery stores, hardware stores, clothing stores, dry 
stores, farm implement 


goods stores, stationery 


dealers, automobile dealers, coal dealers, paint 
stores, furniture stores, restaurants, hotels, repair 
watch repair establishments, beauty 


garages, 
parlors, barber shops, typewriter repair shops, 
exterminator service companies, and other “such 
local establishments.” 

The second of these exemptions, contained in 
section 13 (a) (3), deals exelusively with laundry 
and dry cleaning establishments. It applies to all 
laundry and dry cleaning establishments which 
meet the tests of the exemption. Those tests are: 
(1) the establishment must derive more than 50 


percent of its annual dollar volume from sales of 


Bulletin Defines Retail and Service Exemptions Under FLSA 





State in which the 
establishment is located, and (2) the establishment 


services made within the 
must not derive more than 25 percent of its annual 
dollar volume from sales of services to customers 
engaged in a mining, manufacturing, transportation, 
or communications business. 


Third Exemptions 


The third of these exemptions, contained in 


section 13 (a) (4), exempts any employee em- 


ployed by an exempt retail establishment (an 


establishment which sells goods) under 


Ssec- 
tion 13 (a) (2) “notwithstanding that such estab- 
lishment makes or processes at the retail establish- 
ment the goods that it sells.’ In order for the 13 
(a) (4 


ment, however, it must also be proved that the 


exemption to apply to such an establish- 


establishment for which the exemption is claimed 
must be “recognized as a retail establishment in 
the particular industry” and that more than 85 
percent of the establishment’s annual dollar volume 
of sales of goods so made or processed is made 
the State in 
located. Typical of the establishments which may 


within which the establishment is 
qualify for this exemption, the bulletin indicates, 
are custom tailor shops, candy shops, ice cream 
parlors, bakeries, and drug stores, which make or 
process the goods they sell. 

The 


does not attempt to anticipate or answer all ques- 


Retail or Service Establishment bulletin 
tions which may arise under these exemptions. 
Inquiries of employers and employees relating to 
their status under the act should be addressed to 
the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division 
of the Department of Labor, Washington, D. C., 
who is charged with the responsibility of enforcing 
the act or to the closest regional office of that 
Division. 


Women Mayors 

The mayor of Durban, one of the principal ports 
in South Africa, with a population of 370,000, is a 
woman, and the deputy-mayor is a woman too, 
Other South African cities having woman mayors, 
and 
Springs, 106,000; Potchefstroom, 27,000; Pretoria, 
242,000; Salisbury, 84,000. 


their population are: Roodepoort, 74,000; 
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Union Wage Scales 
Rise in Third Quarter 


Union wage scales of workers in the construction 

ades rose 1.6 percent between July 3 and October 

1950, compared to a rise of 2.5 percent in the 
preceding quarter, according to a survey of 7 
I ajor building crafts in 85 cities by the United 
States Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Higher pay scales were negotiated for nearly 30 
percent of the 543,000 workers included in the 
study, and three of every four cities surveyed 
reported an increase for at least one craft. Most of 
he increases were for 1215 or 15 cents an hour, but 

of every 8 amounted to 25 cents an hour. 
Electricians and plumbers showed the greatest 
vain, with increases for all workers in the trade 
averaging 5.4 and 5.8 cents, respectively. 


Bargaining Sets Rates 


Union seales are the minimum-wage rates 


agreed upon through collective bargaining  be- 
tween employers and trade unions. Overtime be- 
vond established maximum daily and weekly 


hours is excluded. The seales do not reflect either 
rates for apprentices or premium rates; thus, they 
do not represent total hourly earnings of union 
labor. 

During the first 9 months of 1950, union wage 
scales of building trades workers advanced 5 per- 
cent, compared to an increase of 3 percent in the 
same period of 1949 and of 8 percent in 1948. 

Since June 1939, union hourly seales have 
advanced approximately 81 percent. The Bureau’s 
estimate of the average hourly scale of all union 
workers in the construction industry on October 2, 
1950 was $2.32 an hour. 

Estimated increases in union rates from July 8, 
1950, and 


cities are shown below. In computing the average 


rate levels on October 2, 1950, in 85 


rise, the increases in each trade are applied to all 
workers in the trade. 
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Productivity Group 
Convenes in Paris 


Under the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation sponsorship, Western European stat- 
isticians met in Paris December 6 to 8 to recom- 
mend programs for the measurement of produc- 
tivity, labor force, employment, and unemploy- 
ment in OEEC countries. 

experts in productiv ity and labor statistics from 
government, management, and labor groups in the 
OEEC year had 
studied United 
States under a program sponsored by the OEEC 


countries, who earlier in the 


statistical methods used in the 
and the Economic Cooperation Administration, 
participated. Their 
planned jointly by the ECA and the Bureau of 
The 


prominent economists, management officials, and 


work in this country was 


Labor Statistics. experts also interviewed 


labor leaders. Participants in the 3-month study 
programs and in the conference were from Great 
Britain, Norway, 
Belgium, Italy, Austria, the 
Western Germany. 


Denmark, France, 


Netherlands, 


Sweden, 


and 


The Paris conference discussed methods of pro- 
ductivity measurement and methods of compiling 
statistics on employment, unemployment, and the 
United 
application in- the 


and the 
OEEC 


labor force used in the States 


possibility of their 


countries. 


United Nations Reports 
On Women’s Political Rights 


Currently 56 countries permit women to vote 
in all elections on an equal basis with men; 5 
countries admit women to all elections, but under 
different and generally higher qualifications than 
those applied to men; 5 countries allow women to 
vote only in local elections; and 16 deny women 
any political rights (3 of these have no electoral 
rights for men, either). These are the findings of a 
report submitted by the Secretary General to the 
United Nations General Assembly. 

Progress in women’s political status is shown by 
the fact that 21 countries have extended full or 
limited political rights to women since the Charter 
of the United 1945. The 
Department of Labor’s Women’s Bureau attributes 


Nations was signed in 


this advance to international cooperation 





The background of clouds indicates that perhaps these two mechanics are repairing an air transport propeller in flight. 


is an optical illusion as the stepladder on the left discloses. 


That, however, 


Air Transport Employment Five Times Greater Than in 1939 


Employment in the air transport industry in 
September 1950, totaled 75,200, a fivefold increase 
over the 15,000 emploved in 1939 

Not) included in 
figures are an additional 7,400 Federal employees 
of thi Civil 


control takeoffs and landings at mostUnited States 


these current) employment 


Aeronautics Administration who 
airports and provide weather and = traffic infor- 
mation 

Larges planes, coupled with consolidated ticket 
offices and other economies in operation, however, 
have enabled the airline companies to reduce 


employment by 14,000 since 1947, according to a 


survey conducted by the Department of Labor's 


Sureau of Labor Statistics 
The decline in employment between 1946 and 


1949 was caused primarily by a contraction from 


an overly optimistic expansion in the first) post- 
war vears, BLS found in its survey of airline 
operation. 

The sharpest decline in employment occurred 
during 1947, followed by a gradual leveling off 
in 1948 and 1949 


been verv stable, fluctuating around the 74,000 


Since then employment has 


mark 

Kmployment in the air transport: industry. is 
spread throughout the country as the network of 
airlines spans the continent 


major and local 


Significant concentrations however, in 
New York, California, and Florida. These States 


contain important air terminals and offices and 


occur, 


major overhaul bases of many of the leading 
airlines. 


In 1949 more than SO percent of the revenue of 
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No wonder a copilot is necessary on a modern air transport. 
Look at all the gadgets the man at the wheel has to check. 


airlines came from passenger traflic, with freight 
express and mail accourting for the remainder 
Domestically the industry is divided into two 
main groups —certificated airlines operating regu 
lar sehedules on specified routes and non-certifi- 
cated airlines, known in the industry as “non 
skeds” which thy irregular schedules under “letters 
of registration” or other authority of the Civil 
\eronautics Board. The “nonskeds” operate 
flights when sufficient numbers of passengers can 
be obtained, but their schedules cannot be on a 
regular basis, according to regulations of the CAB 
The scheduled airlines handle an overwhelming 
share of the air traffic, accounting for 97 percent 
of the revenue passenger miles in 1949. Domestic 
nonscheduled lines concentrate ino a few high 
density routes, such as the New York-Chicago 
Los Angeles transcontinental route, and the 
vacation travel routes between New York and 


Florida and Chicago and Florida 
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The introduction of air-coach service at reduced 
fares has undoubtedly contributed substantially 
to the increases shown in 1950 traffic. In 1949 
coach-fare traffic accounted for about 4 percent 
of the revenue passenger-miles flown. During 
the first 7 months of 1950 coach-fare travel 
accounted for more than 12 percent 

Domestic air passenger travel has a marked sea- 
sonal peak during the summer months. This results 
mainly from better flying weather and vacation 
travel. On a vearly basis business travel provides 
the major volume of traffic 

Passenger travel on international routes flown 
bv American lines has also been steadily increasing 
During 1949 the majority of passengers flew on the 
Caribbean and South American routes. [In passen- 
ger-miles traffic was fairly evenly divided between 
Latin-American routes and trans-Atlantic routes 

The most rapidly crowing ol the several air cargo 
services is freight cargo, although the volume of 
mail and express has also increased. During the 
first S months of 1950 the ton-miles of freight flown 
amounted to 71 million compared to 58 million 
during the same period in 1949. Although in most 
certificated airlines the transportation of freight is 
secondary to passenger traffic, there are four air- 
lines which are exclusively cargo carriers. Thess 
carriers have been increasing their freight volume 
more rapidly than the rest of the industry. They 
were “non-skeds” up to October 1949, when they 
acquired certificated status. This change in classi- 
fication accounts in part for the increase in freight 
traffic between 1949 and 1950 shown by ihe sched 


uled airlines as a whole 


A propeller blade is carefully measured by a protractor 
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America’s superiority over aggressor nations lies 
not in numbers but in the quality and produc- 
tivitv of this nation’s work foree, Robert C. 
Goodwin, Executive Director of the Department 
of Labor's Office of Defense Manpower, declared 
in Washington. 

In discussing the defense production program 
Goodwin declared that present goals are about 
double the pre-Korean defense program. The new 
goals are a 3-million man army and a $30 billion 
purchase of arms and munitions, superimposed on 
an economy of booming civilian demand, peak 
production, and fw employment. 

With manpower shortages already appearing, 
Goodwin declared that ‘‘we have to bear con- 
stantly in mind that we are probably in for a long 
pull” and that figures for the present limited 
defense program “ probably represent the smallest 
we shall see for a long time. 

“If we are facing a generation of high-level 
defense effort,” he declared, “‘our program must 
be one of de veloping and expanding oul potential 
a potential we may be called upon to use to its 


fullest next week—in 5 years—in 20 years.”’ 


Emphasizes Differences 

There is a vast difference between quantitative 
and qualitative resources, Goodwin points out, 
In quantitative resources he lists: eligible workers 
listed as unemployed; physically handicapped 
workers, including disabled veterans now seeking 
jobs or who can be rehabilitated for work; youth; 
women; retired older workers; part-time workers. 
He estimated that full development of this reser- 
voir will expand the national labor force by several 
million 

In an address before the New Jersey Education 
Association in Atlantie City, Goodwin said that 
our greatest possibilities lie in qualitative expan- 
sion ol manpower, 

“Qur superiority lies, and must be maintained 
und increased,” he declared, “in our advantage 
in sclenee and technology, and in the energy and 
resourcefulness that has always characterized 
America at work,’ Teachers, he added, can make 


invaluable contributions by counseling and guid- 
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American Workers’ Productivity Offsets Aggressor Numbers 


ance to the end of fullest development of aptitude 
and encouragement toward work for which indi 
vidual students are best fitted. 


Outlines Industry's Role 


Goodwin outlined industry’s role in this devel 
opment at a meeting of the Industrial Relation 
Association in New York. He urged an immediat: 
careful appraisal of the importance of the individ 
ual company and each of its products to defens: 
production and essential civilian needs; the taking 
of inventories of existing work forces to determin 
which individual workers, in which occupations 
are subject to draft or callup; full utilization o 
employees with World War IL experience in 
problems of manpower; the placing of manpowe: 
problems on a high-policy level; the immediat 
taking of steps to determine cause of excessiv: 
absenteeism and turnover and the application of 
measures to reduce them; studies and dey elopment 
of the possibilities of in-plant training and the 
upgrading of workers; and the discouragement oi 
hoarding and pirating of workers and of indiscrim 
inate advertising and the importation of workers 
before local supplies have been exhausted. 

Bevond these measures Goodwin sees an area 
calling for equally close attention in the qualita- 
tative development and expansion of manpowe1 
Utilization of available manpower at its highest 
skills, the placing of each worker where he is 
most needed for defense, will mean sacrifices by 
workers, by employees, and by the public, he feels 
Therefore, he sees motivation as a factor of man- 
power expansion which must have the closest 
consideration, 

“Qur manpower resources differ significantly 
from all other economic resources,’” Goodwin says. 
“Tt is impossible to separate the human element 
from the economic contribution which it makes to 
a defense economy. We can distribute our supplies 
of materials so as to insure maximum use for the 
defense effort. We can direct, if necessary, the use 
of our productive capacity by requiring that top 
priority be given to defense orders. But our man- 
power resources are human beings, and as human 


beings and Americans we have hopes and ambitions, 
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We are accustomed to freedom of decision and 
occupational choice. We aspire to advance in the 
\ rid. We are concerned with job and old-age 
security and with home and community ties 


Will Maintain Traditions 

“Brought up in the American tradition, we are 
determined to maintain that way of life. These are 
the assets which have made us strong. Each of 
these traits plays an important part in the man- 
power policies we adopt and the methods we 
devise to use our human resources. Our own past 
experience, as well as that of other democratic 
nations, conclusively proves that manpower pro- 
eram objectives are best attained when we have 
the understanding, acceptance, and support of 


our workers.” 


Social Security To Cover 
Household Employees Soon 


January 1, 1951, will be a big day for household 
employees. Work they do in a private home may, 
from then on, count toward monthly insurance 
payments for them and their families in old age. 
and for their families when they die 

To qualify for social security coverage, a worket 
must meet two tests: he must earn $50 or more in 
cash wages from one household in a quarter (13 
weeks), and he must work either full or part time 
on 24 or more days for this household employer 
during that quarter or the quarter just preceding 
it. If the worker meets these tests for more than 
one employer he will get credit for work with his 
other employers also. 

Until 1954 the household employee's Social 
Security tax will be 1's cents on each dollar of his 
cash wages. The worker's emplover deducts this 
from the wages and adds an equal amount as his 
own payment 

Provisions for extending social security to house- 
hold employees were included in a bill amending 
the Social Security Act which President Truman 
signed in August. 

Under the amended act, Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance will cover about 45 million 
wage and salary earners. It is estimated that as 
of January 1, 1951, through social security and 
other public retirement systems, about 85 percent 
of the Nation's gainfully employed will have some 


sort of systematic, public protection 
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Tobin Names Werts, Cass 
To Defense Manpower Posts 





Leo Werts Millard Cass 


Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin has an- 
nounced the appointment of two key assistants to 
his added responsibilities in the field of defense 
manpower, 

Leo Werts, War Manpower Commission execu- 
tive and later director of the manpowel division of 
the American Military Government in Germany, 
has been designated as Deputy Director of the De- 
partment of Labor's Office of Defense Manpowe1 

Millard Cass, who has been serving as Assistant 
to the Under Secretary of Labor, has been desig- 
nated as Special Assistant to the Secretary and 
Executive Secretary to the manpower committees 
set up tO assist the secretary of Labor on man- 
power problems. 

In his new post Werts will assist Manpower Di- 
rector Robert C. Goodwin in reviewing plans, poli- 
cles and programs developed by the Labor Ds part- 
ment’s bureaus and offices under Secretary Tobin's 
recent General Order establishing the new office 

A native of Wren, Ohio, Werts is 45 vears old. 
He attended high school at Van Wert, Ohio, George 
Williams College, Chicago, and the University of 
Chicago. Since the summer of 1949, when he re- 
turned from Germany, he has been associate cdiree- 
tor of the Department of Labor's Office of Inter- 
national Labor Affairs 

Cass, educated in Norfolk Va i ib lic m4 hools 
was awarded BS and LLB degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He has held executive posts 
with the Department of Labor since 1946. Before 
joining the Department he served as counsel to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission and on the 
legal staff of the National Labor Relations Board 
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President Truman on November 2 announced 
appointment of the 24 members of the National 
Science Board of the National Science Foundation 

The Foundation was created by Congress at its 
last session to develop and encourage the forma- 
tion of a national policy for the promotion of basic 
research and education in the sciences 

The National Science Foundation Act of 1950, 
as enacted by the Kighty -first Congress, required 
the appointment to the board of persons eminent 
in the fields of the basic sciences —medicine, engi- 
heerimg agriculture, education or public affairs 
to be selected on the basis of distinguished service 

The 24 board members, who will elect) thei 
own chairman, represent 16 States and the District 
of Columbia, ranging geographically from Massa- 
chusetts to California, and, professionally, from 
neurophysiology to the presidency of one of the 
largest industrial organizations of the country 
The membership includes seven university presi- 
dents, three college deans, three college department 
heads four UnIVersIty professors, [wo research 
directors, two presidents of public affairs founda- 
tions, two industrial corporation presidents and 


one prot ssional enginee! 


The appointees are 


Sophie D. Aberle, special research director, University 
of New Nik Albug erg te N Vex 
Robert Percy Barnes, head, Department of Chemistry 


Howard Universitv., Washington. D. ¢ 


Chester 1. Barnard, president, Rockefeller Foundation 


' Hopkins Uni- 
Dettionwe Md 


Gerti Theresa Cori professor of Biological Chemistry 


Wa | ‘ Medical School, St. Louis, Mo 

Janne Bryant Conant, president, Harvard University, 
(‘a \ia 

J W. Da p det WW t Virginia State College 
I W. Va 

( 1) ard. pre le Carnegie Corp., Ne York 

Law \ I) ige re iT California I tute of 
J Pasace a, Cah 

hid 8. Fred, president, Universit of Wisconsit 
Ma \\ 

Dr. Pa 1. Gre lea Duke | ‘ Graduate 
~ - 1) han y « 

George D. Humphrey, president, University of Wyo 

Lisa e, W 

Dr. O. W. H " lean of Medical School and vie 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tent 

J EF. Loeb, Bard Prof woof Medical Servic 


President Names 24 to Board of National Science Foundation 


College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia Universit 
New York 

Dr. Donald H 
Mining Co., San Francisco, Calif 

Frederick A. Middlebush, president, University 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo 

Kdward L. Moreland, partner, Jackson & Morel 
Engineers Boston, \lass 


McLaughlin, president, Homestal 


Joseph ( Morris, head of Physics Department, al 
vice president of Tulane University, New Orleans, La 

Harold) Marston Morse, professor of mathemati 
Princeton University, Princeton N J 

Andrey A. Potter, dean of engineering, Purdue U1 
versity, Lafavette, Ind. 

James A. Reyniers, director, Bacteriology Laboratoric 
Notre Dame University, South Bend, Ind 

Elvin C. Stakman, chief, Division of Plant Patholog 
and Botany University of Minnesota, Minneapo 
Mint 

Charles Edward Wilson 
C'o., Schenectady, N. ¥ 

Patrick Henry Yancey, professor of biology, Spri: 


Hill College, Spring Hill, Ala 


president, General Elect: 


Reemployment Rights 
Described in New Handbook 


Secretary Tobin has announced publication of ; 
Question and Answer Handbook on veterans 
reemployment rights 

The handbook contains more than 300 of thy 
most frequently asked questions on such problems 
as reinstatements, lay-offs, seniority, damages 
vacation riehts, pensions, and other aspects olf 
reemployment rights, together with the appro 
priate answers. 

The booklet also contains a summary and com 
ments on Supreme Court decisions, the Federal 
statutes applying to reemployment rights, and a 
directory of field offices of the Bureau of Veterans 
Reemployment Rights 

Robert K. Salyers, Director of the Bureau ol 
Veterans’ Reemployment§ Rights, pomted out 
that the booklet, while designed primarily for 
volunteer reemployment committeemen and = co 
operating organizations, Contains of value to em 
plovers, labor and veterans’ organizations, and 
others concerned with reemployment rights. He 
stated that single copies of the handbook and 
further information may be obtained by getting 
in touch with the nearest BVRR field office, o1 
by writing the Bureau at the Department of 
Labor in Washington 
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Auto Franchise Dealers 
Held Under NLRB Jurisdiction 


The National Labor Relations Board, applying 
its “vardstick”’ of jurisdiction, has ruled unani- 
mously in favor of asserting jurisdiction ove 
franchised automobile dealers. 

In a case involving charges of unfair labor prac- 
tices filed by Lodge No. 87 of the International 
Association of Machinists against Baxter Bros., a 
Chevrolet dealer at Fowler, Calif., the five-mem- 
ber Board said: 

“Having recently reexamined Board policy con- 
cerning the exercise of jurisdiction, we are of the 
opinion that when an employer is an integral part 
of a multistate enterprise, the Board should 
exercise its discretion in favor of taking juris- 
aiction. 

“We consider franchised automobile dealers, such 
as Baxter Bros., 
even though, as here, the business may be locally 


to be enterprises of this nature, 


owned and make all its sales within the State 

“In reaching this conclusion, the Board has con- 
sidered the franchise arrangements under which 
the company operates and the fact that it fune- 
tions as an essential element in a Nation-wide 
system devoted to the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of automobiles. Accordingly, we find that it 

ill effectuate the policies of the act to assert 
jurisdiction over the respondent Baxter Bros 

As to the merits of the charge of unfair labor 
practice, the Board found that the company had 
discouraged membership in the LAM Lodge by 
means of threats and interrogation of employees 
and by the discriminatory discharge of two me- 
chanies. The Board thereupon ordered the compa- 
nv to: (1) cease and desist from discouraging mem- 
bership in the LAM or any other labor organization ; 
) coase and desist from coercing employees in the 
exercise of their right to self-organization; (3) re- 
mburse the two mechanics for any loss of pay they 
mav have suffered because of their illegal dis- 
charge; and (4) post notices reflecting the Board's 


order for a period of 60 days 


Popular Pamphlet 

A German translation of the Department of 
Labor's publication, “The Gift of Freedom,” re 
cently went back to press for LOO,000 copies to 


meet the demand among Austrian workers 


December 1950 


Woman Population, 
Work Force Show Increases 


The woman population 14 vears old and over 
increased by 680,000 between October 1949 and 
the same month of 1950, according to the Bureau 
of the Census 

In the same period, the number of employed 
women increased by 1,093,000, bringing the Octo- 
ber 1950 total of women workers to 18.668.000 
The greatest increase of the 12-month period Oc- 
curred among women engaged in nonagricultural 
industries. By adding 599,000 to their ranks. these 
women workers exceeded the 16 million mark in 
October 1950. Women in agricultural work, total- 
ing 1,902,000 in October 1950, reg 


istered a gain ol 


$94,000 over the same month of the preceding 


Vear. 
PROPORTION OF ALL WORKERS WHO ARE WOMEN 
1870-1949 
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Wages of Loom Fixers 
Highest in Woolen Textiles 


had the highest 


selected occupations in woolen and worsted tex- 


Loom fixers earnings among 
tiles, averaging from $1.58 to $1.79 an hour in 
three New England areas in May 1950. A Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics’ study 
showed that in the Philadelphia area these workers 
averaged $1.81 an hour: in Virginia-North Caro- 
lina fixers on worsted looms earned, on the average, 
$1.46 and hour and those on woolen looms $1.28. 

In the New England area mills, which repre- 
sented almost 85 percent of the total employment 
in the five areas studied, worsted weavers averaged 
from 2 to 6 cents an hour more than woolen 
weavers. Men weavers generally had an earnings 
advantage over women, ranging from 1 to 9 cents 
an hour in New England and 20 cents in the Phila- 
delphia area. Average hourly earnings of weavers 
from $1 


compared with levels of $1.12 for woolen weavers, 


varied 36 to $1.61 in the northern areas, 


and $1.28 for worsted weavers in the Virginia- 
North Carolina area 
Cloth 


women workers in the woolen and worsted industry 


menders were among the highest paid 
and earned, on the average, $1.43 an hour in the 
Philadelphia area and from $1.17 to $1.54 in New 
England North 
Carolina averaged $1.08 on woolen cloth and $1.18 
cloth. 

Mills employing 50 percent of the workers in the 


Philadelphia area and from 80 to about 90 percent 


Their earnings in Virginia and 


on worstec 
in the New England areas reported a minimum job 


In the Virginia-North Caro- 


lina area approximately two-fifths of the workers 


rate of $1.05 an hour 


were emploved in mills having an Sl-cent mini- 


and a fourth in mills with a 94-cent 


The 


applicable to 7 


mum 
Federal minimum of 75 cepts was 
Phila- 


$ percent in Virginia-North Carolina, and 


minimum 
percent of the workers in 
ale Iphia 
n northern New England 


2 pe ree 


In veneral average earnings have changed 
shehtly sines \Tas 1949, the date of the previous 
study of woolen and worsted textiles. Some fluetu- 
ations, however, are typical in an industry in Which 


workers COMDPPrise a large segment of the 


Incentive earnings are affected by 


work flow and pattern styles and other 








Union Shoppers Win 401, 
Lose 158 NLRB Elections 


The National Labor Relations Board report 
that, for the seventh consecutive month, the five 
Meriber Board has issued more than 200 decisions 

During September, the Board issued 217 deci 
sions. Of these, 32 involved unfair labor practices 
174 involved petitions for collective bargaining 
elections; and 11 involved petitions for union-shoy 
authorization polls. 

A total of 550 collective bargaining election 
were conducted during the month, in which 65,78 
employees were eligible to vote. A total of 45,290 
or approximately 78 percent of those casting vali: 
ballots, voted in favor of representation for the 
purpose of collective bargaining. 

Of 289 elections in which American Federatio1 
of Labor unions participated, they won majorities 
in 194. They failed to obtain a majority in 84 elec 
tions, and in 11 the results were indeterminate. 

Congress of Industrial Organizations unions par 
ticipated in 207 elections and won 124. They lost 
74, and 9 were indeterminate. 

Of 144 elections in which independent unions 
participated, they won 97 and lost 45; two wer 
indeterminate. 

A total of 465 union-shop polls were conducted 
Negotiation of union-shop contracts were author- 
ized in 442 polls, or 95.1 percent. AFL affiliates 
won authorizations in 220 of the polls, CIO in 142, 
and independent unions in 80 

Thirteen elections were conducted upon peti- 
tions by employees asserting that an incumbent 
labor organization no longer represented a major- 
itv of the employees. Ten of these elections resulted 
in decertification of the union. Two were won by 
AFL affiliates and one election was indeterminate 


A total of 419 employees were eligible to vote i 
A total of 211, 
ballots, 


gaining representation. 


these elections. or 58 percent ol 


those casting valid voted against bar- 

A total of 80% petitions for collective bargaining 
elections were filed during the month, and 575 
petitions for union-shop authorization polls were 


filed 


Negro Woman Named to UN 


Mrs. Edith Sampson, outstanding Negro woman 
attorney, has been named alternate delegate to 


the United Nations General Assembly. 
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Secretary Tobin congratulates Miss Grace McGerr, new 
member of the Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board, after 
swearing-in ceremony. 





Young women who are choosing their fields of 
specialization will do well to explore the relatively 
new occupation of dietitian, according to the 
Department of Labor’s Women’s Bureau. 

The Bureau, which has just issued a study on the 
subject, considers this occupation important for 
three reasons: (1) the demand for trained dietitians 
far exceeds the available supply and is expected to 
do so for some years; (2) this fast-growing specialty 
offers women a variety of opportunities as to type 
of work and place of employment; and (3) the 
occupation is essential to the welfare of the com- 
munity and the Nation, in peacetime as well as 


Wartime 


14,000 Dietitians 


Women dietitians in 1949 totaled about 14,000, 
wcording to the WB study. More than half of 


them were employed in hospitals, clinies, and othe: 





nstitutions. Of the entire hospital group, over 
000 were operating food services for the Federal 
Giovernment. Of these about 725 women were in 


he employ of the Veterans’ Administration, Prior 


December 1950 


'$5.000 


Secretary Appoints Grace McGerr to Compensation Appeals Board 


Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin has ap- 
pointed Miss Grace MecGerr as a member of the 
Department of Labor’s Employees’ Compensation 
Appeals Board. She succeeds former United States 
Senator Hattie Caraway, retired 

Miss MeGerr has 


Solicitor’s Office of the Department of Agriculture 


been an attorney in the 


since 1933. A graduate of the University of 
Nebraska, with graduate work at Columbia Uni- 
versity Law School, she practiced law in Lincoln, 


\ieGert 


MeGerr for 4 vears before coming to Washington 


Nebr... as a member of the firm of and 

She is editor of the Federal Bar News and imme- 
diate past president of the American Newspape1 
Women’s club 

The Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, in- 
Appeals 
Department of 
Agency on May 


24, 1950, under Reorganization Plan No. 19 


cluding the Employees’ Compensation 
Board, 


Labor from the Federal Security 


was transferred to the 


The Outlook for Women in Dietetics Is Bright 


to World War II, VA had less than 250 dietitians 
on its roster. 

Ranking next to the hospital group in numbers, 
3,000 women dietitians were employed in educa- 
tional institutions. College teaching alone engaged 
about 1,000, and school lunch programs and college 
food services accounted for twice that number 

The average hospital dietitian in 1949 received 
Half of the 3,400 


dietitians surveved received between $2,400 and 


an annual salary of $2,820 
$3,200, although salaries below $1,200 and above 
found. Of all 


highest average earnings 


were dietitians within the 


hospital group, the 
$3,300) were reported for those who worked in 
mental institutions 


General hospitals, where the majority of hospi- 


tal dietitians are emploved, showed an average of 
S22, 760 

Earnings in college food service, which employ 
many dietitians, began at $2,800 to $83,000 at 
ranged upward to $7,000 

In Federal agencies, the begining salary fot 
a staff dietitian was 83,100 Positions in highs 


grades ranged from $3,825 to 37 
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Expirations of Union Contracts 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PrRopucts 


vanamid Co sound Brook, N. J Chemical 


American ¢ 
American Federation of Labor 


Armour Fertilizer Works—Nashville, Tenn Cas, Coke 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Commercial Solvents Corp.— Peoria, [l.—Chemical (AFL 


Crossett) Chemical Co Crossett, Ark Woodworkers 
ClO 

Kellogg, Spencer, & Sons, Ine Chicago, Ill Min 
District 50 (Independent 

Lehn & Fink Products Corp Bloomfield, N. J Cas, 
Coke (CLO 

Manhattan Soap Co., Ine Omaha, Nebr Chemical 
AFI 

Norwich Pharmacal Co Norwich, N \ Chemical 
AFL). 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp l St. Louis, Hl 
Chemical (AFL) and Wylam, Ala Mine, District 50 


Ind 
W vandotte 
Distriet 50 


Chemicals Corp Wvandotte, Mich Mine, 


Ind 


CrUbE PETROLEUM AND NATURAL Gas PRODUCTION 
Stanolind Oil & Gas Co.—Oklahoma, Kansas, Northern 
Louisiana, Louisiana, and Texas.—Stanolind Employees 


Ind 


| eck ration 


EieerTrRicAL MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT, AND SUPPLIES 

Hickok Electrical Instrument Co.—Cleveland, Ohio 
Machinists (Ind 

Hotpoint, Ine Milwaukee, Wis Auto (CLO 

Rhodes, M. H., Ine Hartford, Conn Machinists (Ind 
FABRICATED Metat Propucts, Excerr ORDNANCE, 


\IACHINERY, AND TRANSPORTATION EQuIPMEN' 


Furnace Manufacturers of Northern California lntra- 
state, Calif Sheet Metal (AFL). 

Ne wark Stove Co Coshocton, Ohio Nachinist- Ind 
and Newark, Ohio—Firemen (AFL 

Richmond Radiator Co New Castle, Del Steel (CLO 


Sheet Metal Cos 3 Woonsocket, R. I Industrial 
Trades (Ind 

Snap-On Tools Corp Kenosha, Wis Machinists (Ind. 
LUMBER AND Woop Propucts, Excerr FuRNITURI 

Chicago Mill & Lumber Co.—Greenville, Miss Car- 
penters \l L. 

Koppers Co Ine Denver, Colo., and Salida, Colo 
Nine Dist. 50 (Ind 

Snow Lumber Co,—High Point, N. ¢ Carpenters (AFL). 

MIacnuinery, Excerr ELec TRical 

Adam J. D.. Manufacturing Co.—Indianapolis, Ind 
Steel (CLO 
Atl ' by the Bureau of Labor Statistic 

as Holy not . 


American Wheelabrator 


Auto (CIO), 
Chamberlain Corp.— Waterloo, lowa— Machinists (Ind 
Great Western Fuse Co., Coldwell-Philadelphia Law 
Mower Co., Ine., Division—Newburgh, N. \ M 
chinists (Ind 
Pangborn Corp.—Hagerstown, Md Auto (CIO), 
Paxton-Mitehell Co.—Omaha, Nebr Molders (AFL). 
Stroudsburg Engine Works—Stroudsburg, Pa Machi 
ists (Ind. 
Movror Veuictes anp Movror Venicire EQuipMEeNt 
Fruehauf Trailer Co.—Los Angeles, Calif.—Auto (CLO 
Oneida Products Corp Canastota, N. Y. Auto (CIO 


Purolator Products, In 
Ind 
PRIMARY 
Albion \Malleable 
AFL 
American Smelting & Re 


Kngineers (AFL 
Jenton Harbor 

Mich \uto 
General Aluminum Man 

Molders (AFL). 
Smelting Co 


ClO 


Creneral 
Shipbuilding (¢ 
Shore Steel Co 
Union (AFL 
Pekor Tron Works 
Rich Manufacturing Co 


Ind 


Jersey 


Col 


Propt CTS OF 


Crulf Oil Corp 
Lehon Co 
AFL 


River 


Cleves, 
Memphis, 


ted 


Security 


fefining ¢ 


of Burnham, 
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Some Current Publications 


Veterans’ PReemployment Rights: ‘ue stion and Answer Handbook. Bureau of 
Veterans’ Reemployment Rights. This booklet contains a compilation of the 


questions that have been asked most frequently with appropriate answers and 
other pertinent information about the reemplovment statutes. SS pp. 25 
cents, 

Operation of Credit Unions in 1949-—Bureau of Labor Statistics Serial No 
R. 2004. This article rives statistics of operations in 1948 and 1949, real-estate 
loans in 41 States, and trend of development of credit unions from 1925 through 
1948 Reprinted from the September 1950 issue of the Vonthly Labor Peview., 
3 pp. Free 

Employment Outlook in Petroleum Production and PRefinii q Bureau of Labor 


Statistics Bulletin No. 994. This is one of a series of occupational studies 


02 pp. 30 cents 

Occupational Wage Su ey, Ph ladelphia, Pa.., Vay 1950 Bureau ol Labor 
Statistics Bulletin No. 1008. Earnings data have been compiled on a cross- 
industry basis, with selected occupations in important local industries. —In- 
formation on supplementary benefits is also provided. 5S pp. 35 cents 


They Work While You Play ad Study of Teen-Age Roys and G rls ken ployed / 
Amusement Industries Bureau of Labor Standards Bulletin No. 124. Pro- 
vides facts concerning the extent and type of voung workers’ emplovment, their 
working conditions, and a summary of the State child-labor standards and thei 
administration. 26 pp. 15 cents 

lips for Issuing Officers on em ployment and Age (Certineates Under the Fa 
Labor Standards Act as Amended.—-Bureau of Labor Standards Bulletin No. 126 
A handy guide for State and local officials who issue employment and age 
certificates. A supplement to, and not a substitute for, Child Labor Bulletin 
No. 10L published by the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions 
ll pp. Free 

Terms of State Labor Relations sAets Bureau of Labor Standards The nine 
States having current labor relations acts are covered in this article. Types 
of legislation, unfair labor practices, and measures that have been taken to 
prevent unfair labor practices are summarized. Reprinted from the August 
1950 issue of the \Jonthly Labor Periew. } pp. Free. 

Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are 
supplied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the issuing bureau, 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money. 

Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or 
money order made pavable to the Treasurer of the United States or the Super- 


intendent of Documents. Currency sent at sender’s risk. 
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